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ON THE CREATION AND DISTRIBUTION OF WEALTH. 


(Continued from page 21.) 


But hoary-headed selfishness has felt 
Its death-blow, and is tottering to the grave: 

A brighter morn awaits the human day, 

When every transfer of earth’s natural gifts 

Shall be a commerce of good words and works; 

When poverty and wealth, the thirst of fame. 

The fear of infamy, disease, and woe, 

War with his million horrors, and fierce hell, 

Shall live, but in the memory of time, 

Who, likéa peni(ent libertine, shall start, 

Look back, and shudder at his younger years. SHELLEY. 


In the year 1792, the population of the United Kingdom was 
fifteen millions; of which one-fourth (three millions and three- 
quarters) were effective manual labourers; the whole mechanical 
power at that period exerted in the kingdom was equal to the labour 
of twelve millions and a quarter of men; making a total of labour 
performed equal to that of fifteen millions of men. So that every 
person in the country, man, woman, and child, had, on an average, 
labour performed for each, equal to that of one working man. 

In 1817, the population had increased to eighteen millions, and 
the effective manual work-people to six millions, which last dis- 
proportionate increase, is attributable to the introduction of women 
and children into factories, that also, being a consequence and 
further cause of depreciation in the price of labour; according 
to the same calculation, the mechanic and scientific power had 
arisen to be equal to the labour of Two HUNDRED MILLIONS OF 
MEN!!! JI say mechanic and scientific power, for compendious, 
scientific, and particularly chemical processes for abridging and 
superseding human labour, are taken into tne account. These 
processes will be recollected, as singularly quick and efficacious, in 
steam appliances, gas lighting, bleaching, dying, tanning, &c. and 
indeed, in some department of almost every useful art. In 1817, 
therefore, the mechanic power was more than ‘thirty times greater 
than the manual, and would, if equally apportioned, have allowed 
to every individual inhabitant of these kingdoms, a quota of labour 
performed, equal to that of more than ten men. And in the last 
twelve years, from 1817 up to the present period, while the popula- 
tion has increased three or four millions, and the work-people have 
been increased in greater than equal proportion, it is calculated 
that the whole mechanic power of the country has been doubled, 
and that the population being about -twenty-one millions, and th 


effective work-people between seven and eight millions, there is now 
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in operation, or ready to be. called into operation, at any momen t 
when demand shall rise above production—machinery, adequate to 
perform the labour of FouUR HUNDRED MILLIONS OF MEN!!! So 
that if these means for the production of wealth were equalized 
among the population, and could be kept constantly at work, the 
would afford to every individual man, woman, and child, about 
as much wealth as could be derived from the labour of twenty men. 

This immense accumulation of power in these islands is adequate 
to perform more labour than could be performed by the unaided 
manual efforts of all the male inhabitants of the globe, if all were 
trained and healthy labourers, instead of being, as a vast portion 
of them is, idle, savage, and almost irreclaimable.— Here then are 
means of producing wealth, abundant and superfluous. 

But the production of wealth is limited by demand, and for 
demand we have to substitute the hope of free trade. Now as great 
hopes were excited a short time ago by the prospect of having the 
India and China markets thrown open to us, let us examine what 
free trade could do.—Free trade is unquestionably the right of 
nations on every principle of equity and sound policy. But under 
the established constitution of society it will be subject to established 
principles. However, let the India and China markets be thrown 
open, and all the speculators, capitalists, manufacturers, workmen, 
and merchants, set to work in their various ways. In the first place, 
the supply must be regulated by the wants of the buyers, for these 
Hindoos and Chinese are not fools and savages—they are very 
curious people, and they might not feel inclined to take every thing 
that we may feel disposed to take to them. ‘heir climate, in par- 
ticular, might be too hot for our woollen and our worsted goods, 
and all our fleecy hosiery. Then, as these shipments would be 
made on speculation, not on dona fide orders, a great part of our 
goods might be sent back on our hands, or sold at little or no 
profit. And so far, the remedy would be partial. But we are not 
to forget the action of competition. ‘The French and Germans, 
and other nations too, would compete with us. And as their work- 
people live in great part on vegetables and water, or their wine, we 
must make up our minds to live on vegetables and water too, or we 
could not compete with them permanently. For if we did not live so 
cheaply as they, it is very certain we could not sell so cheap. ‘The 
Americans, without taxes too, would come into the market to 
compete with us, and we must make up our minds to work without 
paying taxes, or we could not compete with them. At home also, 
competition would be most busy. ‘To those departments of industry 
where demand existed, the slightest premium on labour would attract 
crowds of workmen from other departments, as well as those hands 
now unemployed. ‘Their numbers would increase; new machines 
and new sorts of machines would be fabricated. 

But it has been seen that our present mechanic power exceeds in 
amount, all the manual Jabour on the globe. It is known that a 

man’s labour will support himself, and in general, if unembargoed, 
his family. It is certain that more than one-half of the population 
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of the globe can carry on no trade with us, because they can make 
us no return: it follows, therefore, that if all the markets of all 
lands were opened, they must be overstocked with our produce in a 
very little time ; and we ourselves, depending solely on our com- 
merce, after having supplied the wants of all nations but our own, 
should have nothing left to do but to starve.—Perhaps it may be 
said that the aggregate of mechanic power is not so great as we 
have represented. The calculation has been made with the greatest 
care, from the most authentic, judicious, and extensive sources. 
But, if you please, treat it as an assumption; and in your turn, 
assume the lowest statement—that most favourable to your view of 
the question—the most favourable which you can prove to be true. 
Then apply to it our reasoning, or prove the fallacy of that rea- 
soning: for mind, it is not in the absolute guantity, of mechanic 
power, that the force of the argument consists, but in its tendency 
to increase the demand, beyond any assignable limit, and to super- 
sede labour utterly. If you can prove the march of the evil to 
be slower—if it is advanced at only half the rate we represent, 
you have only to double the period of suffering, and the misery shall 
be complete. ‘The facts of the case—the present state of the work- 
men, is the proof of our argument.—When the line of policy 
adopted by Mr. Canning opened the South America markets to our 
manufactures, the degree of relief which could be derived from such 
measures was sufficiently proved. The extravagant expectations, 
the transient activity, the over-production, the glut, and the con- 
sequent disappointment and losses, followed in rapid succession. 
And thus it must ever be when the supply is greater than the 
demand: and especially when the possible means of supply are 
incomparably greater than all possible demand. And remember, 
that in every period of commercial activity, the means of supply, 
in consequence of the precarious want of employment for capital, 
are increased and accumulated against any future demand. So that 
these periods of activity will gradually become shorter and shorter, 
and the intervals of stagnation will lengthen.* A few years ago, 
a want of many sorts of manufactured articles, particularly muslins 
and cambrics, was supposed to prevail in New South Wales. A 
vessel was chartered and freighted accordingly, and the goods were 
sent to Sydney. ‘T'wo vessels had already been there, laden to some 
extent with similar articles, and the market was overstocked, till all 
the inhabitants, settlers and savages, had as many goods, particu- 
larly muslins and cambrics, as they cared for, or could, at any rate, 
buy. The captain, still hoping to find a market, according to his 
instructions, took the homeward course by the South American 
coast: but English ships and manufactures of all sorts were super- 
abundant there, too; and these goods, after being carried round 
three quarters of the globe, were sold in the markets of Buenos 
Ayres, at 40 per cent. under prime cost. 

As to the effect of an increase of machinery, and of over-production 


* This is now allowed by some of the most eminent writers of the day. 
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on the manufacturers: these probably at first incur great expenses 
in erecting machinery. and work-houses; but these expenses are 
amply repaid by the great profits they ‘realize. from, extension of 
trade, and. reduction in wages. Great. profits, however, as soon as 
possible attract great competitors. Supply, soon rises above demand. 
Profits are diminished to induce demand. In the race of competition 
all are continually approaching a bound which none can ultimately 
pass... Incessant activity and over-production are sueceeded by 
stagnation of trade. This falls not wholly on the workmen; but 
the manufacturers, at first, easily make up temporary lesses from 
previous accumulation. As the periods of activity shorten and the 
intervals of stagnation lengthen, this gradually becomes more difli- 
cult. Competition is brisker also, in these periods that it may catch 
the transient and uncertain profit, But the impassable bound re- 
mains. As soon as competition reduces profits so low that the 
balance of any manufacturer’s expenses on his whole trade, and 
receipts during the periods of. activity, does not leave a living, 
according to the manner in which a manufacturer must live, that 
person must be driven out of the manufacture of his trade, and 
his capital will be wasted, and in this manner will manufacturers 
continually be drawn into fewer hands by the ruin of the less success- 
ful competitors. 

Thus the progress of the competitive system is one continued 
course of increasing monopoly. Now the nature of the thing is 
this—-that if one workman or manufacturer could engross all the 
machinery in the kingdom, and do all the work himself, and if the 
others were, as workmen are, solely dependant on their labour 
for the means of life, then must all the workmen in the kingdom 
(except one) be starved,-or must live on the charity of this one 
workman—this over-grown monopolist.—Not under this monstrous 
shape—not in this precise degree, can the evil be brought to its 
summit. But what concerns the great body of workmen is, the 
degree of distress which they must endure, all not the degree of 
monopoly. ‘If their means of life and comfort were left untouched, 
it would be almost. a matter of indifference to them whether the 
number of monopolists was one, or fifty, or fifty thousand. But 
the evil is yet only in its first progress, and already has its attendant 
misery amounted, at several single periods, in duration and_ intensity, 
to that caused by the famines of former times. It is in its first 
progress, increasing and strengthening; and what shall be _ its 
ultimate infliction of distress ? We are told indeed by some men who 
profess to admire the natural course of things, that distress will find 
tts own level—and a most shocking level that must be. Still we are 
given to understand that it may be found. Perhaps it may. We 
know that the weavers of Lancashire, have been compelled to subsist 
for considerable periods on 4d, 3d, 24d per day, allowed to each. 
Is the lowest of these sums, (the five half-pence last named,) that 
level ? There is no good indication that it is.“ 1 know of no lev el,” 
said Mr. Sadler, in his speech he made on the occasion of his motion 
for the enactment of the poor laws in Ireland, “ I know of. no level 
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which misery is capable of finding, except it be the level of the 
grave.” | 

Let us remember, however, that these are not the natural and 
inevitable evils of machinery ; but only the inevitable evils attendant 
on its increase under the present competitive system. 


( To be continued. ) 





ON THE ADVANTAGES OF GRADATIONS ON 
INTELLECTUAL ABILITY. 


Light troops are as necessary in the fields of science and litera- 
ture, “for the furtherance of knowledge, as they are in the camp 
of an army, for the conquest of a country. Did only such men as 
Newton or Locke, publish their ideas, very little effect would result 
from their labours. The mass of mankind, would remain in the 
same state as they would have been in, had such men never existed, 
between the mind of a Newton or a Locke, and that of an uninformed 
individual, is a great gulf, and no communication can the one have 
with the other, but through the medium of other minds of an 
intermediate rank. If men were divided into two classes only, as 
respected their mental endowments—those of very high, and those of 
very low—no reciprocity of affection would exist between the two 
classes. This we find to have been the case in ancient times; 
among the Egyptian, Hindoo, and every other nation, that attained 
any considerable degree of civilization, the portion of them, that 
were in possession of. knowledge, had no community of feeling with 
the rest. ‘The knowing few, settled the opinions that the bulk ‘of the 
people should entertain; but the opinions they inculeated were not 
always—perhaps seldom—the opinions which they themselves en- 
tertained. ‘Truth, appearing to them, too sabtile and etherial for 
the whole of men to acquire, they considered it prudent to close up 
the entrance into the regions of speculation entirely, from the 
majority of men, and to “make the acquisition of knowledge the 
hereditary privilege of a castle alone. To- day, even the Bramin 
apologizes for the ridiculous idolatries of his nation, by contending 
that the bulk,of his countrymen, cannot be brought to entertain 
proper ideas of the divinity. 

Man, speaking generally, is by no means a sceptical being, the 
truest brief definition of him is, that he is a credulous being. Is it 
not then a wonderful fact, to behold a whole nation—(and history 
informs us of many iustances) receive implicitly their whole opinions 
upon the most momentous subjects—those of religion and govern- 
ment—from a few; when we also, bear in mind, that man, every 
man, is endowed with the capability of investigating whatever is 
submitted to his mind ? 

If we reflect on the number: of men,.from the creation to hee 
present time, who have never exercised their minds, but only a 
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respected their physical wants, we shall have no good ground for 
maintaining that reason, is that characteristic, which raises man 
above all other animals. If it is a fact, that the major part of man- 
kind, have never exercised their reason, except as their physical 
necessities compelled them; what is the difference between the 
capabilities of man’s mind, and that of the lower animals? The lower 
animals do—unquestionably—exercise as much reason as to their 
physical wants as does he, and this is exemplified by their varying 
their mode of operation according to varying circumstances, par- 
ticularly as respects their obtaining food, constructing safe habita- 
tions, and providing for their offspring. If this fact, (that the 
greater portion of mankind, have not exercised their minds, except 
as their bodily requirements have compelled them,) is doubted ; 
pause for a while, and call to mind the number of individuals that 
in Hindostan have never exercised their reason on any higher objects, 
from the most early period until now; and do this with every other 
nation, that has existed, or that does now exist, and doubt upon the | 
- subject will immediately vanish. 

To some other gift than reason, or to some other gift in addition 
to reason, must we then look for the superiority possessed by man, 
over other animals; this other gift, is the ability he possesses of 
communicating his thoughts to his fellow-men. Contemplate a 
nation of men speechless, and unpossessed of all inventions, give to 
them only, the power of expressing their joy, grief, fear, and anger, 
by a few simple sounds, as other animals are only enabled to do, 
and endeavour tv imagine their advancement in knowledge. There 
is no way in which it is possible for asrace so circumstanced, to 
advance, to attain civilization; it follows then, that it is not to 
reason, that we owe the superiority man is enabled to acquire over 
other animals, but to the ability he possesses of communicating his 
thoughts to his fellow-men. As far as reason is concerned, we see 
that is little, if at all superior to other animals; but he has the 
power to communicate to others readily and distinctly what passes 
in his mind. .Now, for a moment, weigh the value of this power, and 
we shall soon discover how it is that he can advance his condition— 
how a nation can acquire arts and sciences. But, although speech 
is necessary to enable man to attain what he has attained, it would 
not, it appears to me, have enabled him so to have done, even 
joined as it is with the possession of reason, unless he had, first 
received from some source or other out of himself, an impulse to 
exertion. Savages never evince the least desire, or make the slight- 
est attempt to exalt their minds, or to improve their condition, 
above the point which their physical necessities, require them im- 
peratively to do, until the fruits of civilization, the results of a higher 
exercise of ‘the mental powers, have been beheld by them. The low 
state of some barbarous nations, and the long period, in which many 
of them appear to have been in such a state, where they have had no 

intercourse with more civilized nations, demonstrates that man’s 
7 capabilities of acquiring and of increasing in knowledge, is not 
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sufficient to give him knowledge, that he needs an instructor, that he has 
capabilities to, but no inherent power, by which he could unassisted, 
emerge from ignorance and barbarism. He has sufficient power to 
go on increasing his knowledge, after he has received an impetus, 
but has not himself the power to give the impetus to his own mind ; 
as an egg contains all. the capabilities to become a living fowl, but 
the ministration of another being, the incubation of the parent hen 
is necessary to its becoming such.* 

Now, if these remarks are correct, the truth of the observation 
which I set out with, is established ; namely, that an important 
service is rendered to the world, by those of an intermediate cha- 
racter of intellect, who publish their ideas ; ; they, preserve a grada- 
tion of attainments among men, and thus prevent them from becoming 
divided into two classes. alone, as respects their mental being, viz. 
these of very high, and those of no infor mation. A very important 
inference may be deduced from the above facts, coupling them with 
the present open door given to the acquiring of knowledge, highly 
favourable to the future destiny of man. Knowledge, is not now 
the privilege of a few, it has of late, made great advances towards 
becoming the general possession of mankind. Now, as in former 
times, it was by the possession of knowledge, that a few, attained 
to a superior condition of existence than that enjoyed by the majority 
around them ; Knowledge, when it becomes the general possession of 
men, will work out a superior condition for the whole race. ‘To 
bring about this result, it will be seen, of how great importance it is, 
for every one to exercise his talent, to bring into cultivation his 
whole capabilities, to add unto his stock of ideas, and to impart of 
his acquirements daily to others. By this ene alone, is it, that 
arevolution in favour of the whole race of human beings, will be 
brought about ; and mankind will eventually be introduced to the 
full enjoyment of those blessings which a thorough cultivation of the 
intellectual powers invariably produces, L. W. W. 





STATE OF THE AGRICULTURAL LABOURERS. 


The following extract from the last number of the Quarterly 
Review presents, we fear, almost a remaining solitary picture . of 
what the agricultural population of the kingdom once generally 
were. It is the departure from this state of things which has 
tended as much as any one cause to the present distressed and 


* The great and long continued ignorance of some tarlarous nations, whose 
communication with more civilized states has been wholly cut off, as above 
observed ; coupled with the great acquirements of some ancient nations, apra- 
rently at a very remote age—‘ake the Egyptian ration for our example—favour 
the supposition that the rudiments of knowledge were at first communicated to 


man by the Deity, and that some tribes never wholly forgot the knowledge thus 
given to iheir fathers. 
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alarming condition of so large a portion of this valuable class of 
the community :— 

“* We happen to be intimately acquainted (says the writer), with 
a country parish into which the modern rage for enlarging farms 
has not yet made its way; it contains about five thousand acres of 
land, divided into holdings of unequal extent, and occupied by a 
numerous and contented race of small cultivators; few, if any, farms 
containing less than fifty, and none, probably, more than one hun- 
dred and fifty acres. The labour here is executed almost entirely 
by the farmers and their families, aided by hired servants, who live 
in the house, and are in every respect treated by their employers 
like members of their own families. They are, indeed, generally 
the sons and daughters of some neighbouring farmer, whose smaller 
occupation or numerous family renders it practicable for him to 
dispense with the services of some of his children. They are thus, 
in all respects, the equals of the children of these farmers into 
whose families they enter as domestics: hence it frequently, we 
may, indeed, add generally, happens that these hired servants form 
matrimonial connexions with the sous or daughters of those who 
thus become their temporary employers. In order to prepare for 
this event, and provide the means of stocking a small farm, both 
parties—the male and the female—with scarcely amexception, are 
found to practise the most rigid economy. It often happens that 
one of these small farms is well and sufficiently stocked by the 
saving made by a young couple of hired servants between the age of 
sixteen, when they go out to service, and twenty-five or twenty-six, 
when they may find it prudent tomarry. It may well be supposed, 
that persons who thus begin the world with the accumulation saved 
from their yearly wages will seldom, if ever, be found to remit, 
either in economy or industry, when settled upon a small farm oc- 
cupied on their own account: on the contrary, they generally 
become, if possible, still more conspicuous for both these qualities. 
By dint of perseverance in their frugal and labourious career, many 
of them are in the course of time enabled to remove into a larger 
farm ; and it not unfrequently happens that a couple, who commence 
their life on one of the smallest farms, end it in one of the largest 
which the parish contains. Even the rent which they pay for the 
land appears fully equal to what the owners could obtain by 
throwing their estates into larger farms; but it must be also added, 
in their behalf, that throughout the whole extent of his dominions 
the King of England possesses not a more industrious, a more sober, 
or a more peaceable body of subjects. Penal crimes are unknown 
among them ; the records of the county in which the parish is situate 
will show that for a whole century not one of its inhabitants has 
been arraigned for a crime, or even imprisoned for a_ misde- 
meanour. ‘he rates levied last year in this parish for the main- 
tenance of the poor amounted to about sixpence per acre; outof 
this was defrayed the county-rate, the remainder being given to 
helpless widows and orphan children. An application from an able- 
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bodied labourer for relief, either or himself or his family, is a 
circumstance which never occurs; the most helpless and aged 
persons, who have children able to work, never fall upon the parish ; 
their relatives would consider such an event a disgrace which 
nothing could wipe out-—and rather than incur it they will undergo 
any hardship, and submit to any deprivation. The practical result 
of this arrangement must, we think, more than satisfy every man 
who is not besotted by that misnamed philosophy of the day, which 
sets gain in front of every earthly good, and without scruple 


sacrifices to the mammon of profit the feelings and comforts of a 
whole community.” 





TIME THE COMFORTER. 

The great philosopher, Citophilus, was one day in company with a 
female friend, who was,in the utmost affliction, and who had very 
good reason to be so. Madam, said he to her, the Queen of England, 
the daughter of our great Henry, was a8 unfortunate as you. She 
was almost drowned in crossing our narrow channel, and she saw her, 
royal husband perish on the scaffold.—I am very sorry for her, said 
the lady ; and she began to weep her own misfortunes. 

But, said Citophilus, think of Mary Stuart. She loved, very 
honourably, a most noble musician, who sang the finest tenor in the 
world. Her husband killed her musician before her very eyes; 
and afterwards her good friend, and good relation, Queen Elizabeth, 
who first kept her in prison eighteen years, contrived to have her 
beheaded on a scaffold covered most beautifully with the finest 
black.—That was very cruel, answered the lady ; and she sunk back 
into her melancholy as before. 

You have perhaps heard of the beautiful Joan of Naples, said 
the comforter. She was seized, you know, and strangled.—I have 
a confused remembrance of it, said the lady. 

I must tell you, added the other, the adventures of a queen, who 
was dethroned, in my own time, after supper, and who died in a 
desert island. -I know the whole story, she replied. 

Well, then, how can you think of being so miserable, when so 
many queens and great ladies have been miserable before you ¢ 
Think of Hecuba! Think of Niobe !—Ah! said the lady, if I had 
lived in their time, or in the time of those beautiful princesses of 
whom you speak, ‘and if, to comfort them, you had told them my 
griefs, do you think they would have listened to you. 

The next day the philosopher lost his only son, and was at the 
very point of death with affliction. The lady got a list made out of all 
the kings who had lost their children, and carried it to the philoso- 
pher.. He read it, found the list to be very accurate, and did not 
weep the less. Three months afterwards, they met again, and were 
quite astonished, at meeting, to find themselves so gay. They 
resolved immediately to“erect a beautiful statue to Time, ‘and order ed 
this inscription to be put upon it, “Zo the Comforter.’ Vouraire. 
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TAXES UPON KNOWLEDGE. “ 


On Tuesday evening the 4th instant,a public meeting of the British Associ- 
ation for promoting co-operative knowledge, was held in the theatre of the 
Mechanics’ Institution, for the purpose of protesting against the stamp duty on 
Newspapers, and all other restrictions on knowledge. JuLIaN Hippert, Ksq. 
im the chair. 

The Chairman expressed his opinion, that the British Association had done 
right in bringing forward this subject. (Hear.) Nothing beneficial and useful 
to the country at large could be effected, while the peuple remained in igno- 
rance ; it was impossible for them to be instructed while the taxes upon 
knowledge existed, and it was our duty to endeavour by every means in our 
power to seek their abolition, and to support those who came forward to 
advocate the liberty of the press, and to convey unrestricted knowledge to 
our minds. (Loud applause). They were trying to deliver us from that mortal 
slavery in which the minds of men had been so long enthralled. (Hear), He 
was happy to say that the frost which had cenfined the intellects of mankind 
was breaking up, and that the sun of freedom was rising upon us with healing 
in his wings. (Hear.) It was to be hoped, that those in power would regard 
the signs of the times, and make due concessions, for the time was come when 
the people would no longer submit to the evils they had till now endured. 
(Applause.) He did not advocate any violent proceeding, for they would 
produce evil and good. (Hear.) It was a mortal revolution he supported. 
(Applause. ) | 

Mr. Lovert proposed the first resolution. Believing that the advantages 
of knowledge were essential to the happiness of every ndividual—believing 
the odious taxes on knowledge stamped the greatest reproach upon our 
national character—believing that this restricting power was intended to keep 
us ignorant of the real cause of our grievances—and believing that for want of 
knowledge, through the means of an honest and unshackled press, our oppres- 
sors had been enabled to ride over freedom, and trample our liberties under 
foot—it was ourduty to protest against such restriction. (Hear.) At present, 
considerable expense attended the publication of newspapers, aud this led the 
way for a monopoly, and to establish that power and influence in society, 
which some had described as constituting a fougth estate in the realm. The 
whole of the newspapers were in the hands ofa few monied men, and the 
knew.that monied men were seldom the friends of freedom—(hear)—but 
rather to that aristocratic spirit, which ran through the whole newspaper 
press of England. Those who made their politics a marketable commodity, as 
a matter of busiuess, made them palatable to those who could afford money 
to purchase them. Few among the working classes could afford to purchase 
the papers, at the present price, and that was one reason why they found no 
advocates of their cause in those papers Money was the prime object in 
view with the newspaper monopolists, hence particular factions and parties 
were supported by the corrupt press, which would paint black or white as it 
pleased their employers. (Hear and applause.) He thought the public press 
a more powerful instrument for the direction of the public mind than govern- 
ment itself; for the finest modelled and best regulated governments had been 
destroyed by ambition and despotism—and the finest republics had become 
enslaved, because patriots could never bring their opimions aud _ senti- 
ments to bear sufficiently upon the public mind. But m England, 
where so much was said about the excellency of the constitution, and 
the freedom of the press, it was found to be, instead of a benefit, one of the 
most willing instruments for depriving the people of their rights, and 
depicting in the blackest characters those who spoke the truth with firm- 
ness and honesty. (Hear.) After impressing upon the meeting the power 

which the press could exercise, for-good or evil, Mr. L. concluded, by 
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exhorting them to be united, and to let the first aggression made upon the 
hberty of others, be the signal for obtaining their own. (Cheers. ) 

Mr. Mitrarp seconded the resolution. 

Mr. WarpeEn would have them imitate the aristocracy in their organization 
and union. (Hear.) Mr. Hume had promised to second the efforts of Mr. 
CARPENTER, for the liberation of the press. (Cheers.) He (Mr. Hume) had 
read the Political Letters, and intended to show them to his friends, so that 
at last, perhaps, they would have a people’s party in the house of commons. 
(Hear.) Not one of the monopolists had taken any notice of this endeavour 
to liberate the press, and there was a reason for it, for if the press were free 
their monopoly would cease. (Hear. 

Mr. HETHERINGTON, in moving the second resolution, said a beginning 
must be made to shake off the tax upon knowledge, and no time could be 
more auspicious than the present. ( Hear. ) The people wanted that know- 
ledge which would show them the origin of all evils they suffered, which 
would explain how they who toiled and created wealth were the worst off ; 
and how adeotn or fifteen thousand in one district were compelled to exist 
upon twopence a-day, while an aristocrat took FIFTY THOUSAND POUNDS 
and upwards out of their. pockets. (Shame.) ‘Those who wished to spread 
knowledge among the people deserved the support of every honest man. 
(Hear.) If the government were honest, it wea allow us to communicate 
with them; we were attacked by it, and had no means of defending ourselves. 
We were called mere rabble, and spoken of as demoralised beings. If such 
was the case, why did they not permit that knowledge to spread which would 
check the rowth of immorality, and prevent men from haunting the public- 
house. (Hear.) They knew that if we could only wean men from the 
public-house, the ruin of the system must ensue; because, if men were.sober, 
they would think, and, thinkmgy,they must act. (Hear and applause.) It 
was quite clear that the stand Mr. CARPENTER was making for the liberty of 
the press would be met with all the power of a corrupt government, and he 
ought to be supported by a full and bold expression of public opimion. 
(Hear.) He would stand by him, and rather spend his days in a prison than 
those obnoxious laws should be perpetuated. (Tremendous cheering.) He 
concluded by recommending temperance, because only sober, honest, and 
perseveringwvolunteers could be eflicient supporters of the cause. 

Mr Petrie seconded the resolution. 

Mr. Watson proposed the third resolution. He said, the government had 
declared war against them; were they prepared to meet it? (Cries of 
« Yes!”) The time was arrived in which something more than words were 
requisite. They were met, not merely to express their approval of particular 
sentiments, but to pledge themselves to proceed through evil and through 
good report, until they succeded in treading the obnoxious stamp act down 
to the dust. (Applause.). They had a noble example before them, in the 
labours of Paine, who, after fighting’ the battles of freedom in America, 
crossed the Atlantic, to follow up the cause in France. After eulogising 
that writer, he observed, that he (Mr. W.) was a sufferer in the cause, and 
if we would gain our point, some of us, and perhaps many of us, must suffer 
also. (Hear.) After alluding to the six acts, and the discussions respecting 
them in the house of commons last session, he said they were called upon to 
act. (Hear.) Mr. Carpenter was the first to step into the breach: was 
there another ready to take his place, if he were dragged intoa dungeon? 
(Hear, and cheers.) A war with a government such as ‘ours, Was no trifling 
matter. When a verdict was given against a defendant, he became a debtor 
to the crown, and a state prisoner, perhaps, for life. (Hear.) If this 
obnoxious stamp act was to be put down, it must be a succession of volun- 
teers, possessing talents, courage, and resolution to oppose it. Let them 
keep before their eyes, for moral purposes, the conduct of the youths of the 
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Polytechnic and Medical schools in France, during the revolution. (Hear.) 

Should the young men of England be afraid of a prison, when the young men 

of Keane were not afraid to meet death at the cannon’s mouth? (Hear, and 
eers. ) 

Mr. Wiae seconded ths resolution. He said, it was policy of the aris- 
tocracy to keep the people in ignorance, because they knew that if they 
possessed knowledge, they would use it to their advantage, and their con- 
dition would be bettered. Mr. Carpenter was now attempting to’ impart 
real knowledge to the people, and force and fraud were endeavouring to 
crush it, as it were in the bud (Hear, and applause.) Notwithstanding 
all opposition, however, knowledge had made progress, and weuld continue 
to do so. (Hear.) Mr. Carpenter had subjected himself to the direful 
consequences of opposing a despotic power; and he had done so for them, 
(Hear, and Applause, ) for the working classes, the creators of all the wealth 
in the country. He called upon them in conclusion, to support the advocate 
of their cause, in his efforts made to secure the freedom of the press. 

Mr. Cieave read the protest, and moved its adoption. He complained 
that many booksellers a newsmen refused to keep the Potirican Lerrerr, 
though he saw many there who were determined to do it, notwithstandin 
the threats by which they had been menaced. (Applause.) He said also, 
that some newspapers had even refused to advertise it. (Shame.) In fact, 
every mean trick had been resorted to, to put it down. (Shame.) He 
was sure, however, that if they did their duty, the victory would be cer- 
tainly theirs. } 

Mr. CarPEnTER, being loudly called for, presented himself to the meeting, 
and was received with loud = reiterated cheers. He said, that as nothing 
could be more grateful to the feelings of an individual who had embarked in 
a public cause, than the assurance of the sympathy and support of his fellow- 
men, so nothing could be so much calculated to renew his ardour, and inspire 
him*with the determination to prosecute his purpose to a consummation. 
(Hear, and Applause.) He <ul endeavour to show himself worthy, the 
confidence that had been reposed in him. He was determined to carry this 
trial to the utmost extent to which his physical strength and pecuniary 
resources would allow him. (Cheers.) He was. guilty of the, infraction of 
no law, and, if he had only the support of the public, he did nof fear a verdict 
against him. Nothing, however, but a conviction on the minds of a jury, 
that the public eye was upoa them, would induce them to look at the facts 
and the law of the case, and thus cause them to give a verdict in his favour. 
Mr. CarPENTER then proceeded to discuss the principle upon which the law 
prohibiting the publication of cheap political pamphlets was based. Govern- 
ment, he remarked, was the mere creature of the people, and it wasa mon- 
strous insult to say, that that which they had created, they had no night to 
investigate and controul. The mere,existence of a law, preventing them from 
doing that, would alone have induced him to bring its odiousness fully before 
the public, in order to procure its renee but when he saw all the elements 
of society ina state of dissolution, while men were deprived of the means of 
obtaining knowledge ;—when he saw this, he determined, come what would, 
though not without a family, and a large one too, to adopt that course which 
he believed to be the only one adequate to destroy the law by which that was 
effected, and he would prosecute it to the last extremity. (Great applause. ) 
He had not to wage war with the af arne Renae merely, but also against 
the press, the conductors of which did what they could to keep the public 
mace quiet on the subject. He did not, however, doubt of success. He 
would contest the question, step by step, with the attorney-general; and 
whatever might be the result to himself, personally, he knew the public 
could not fail to be benefitted, (Hear, and applause.) Mr. Carprenrer 
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concluded, by repeating his determination to show himself worthy of the 
confidence the public had reposed in him, and declaring his readiness to 
sacrifice himself for his country’s good. 

Mr. Tucker’ seconded the adoption of the protest. This motion was 
carried by acclamation, and thanks having been voted to the chairman, the 
meeting separated, at about half-past eleven o’elock, The theatre was well 
filled, and by a highly respectable audience. 





VARIETIES. 
MARCH OF MACHINERY. 


There are at the present time 11,172 power looms in Scotland, 
exclusive of Catrin, Blantyre, and Deanstown, wholly occupied in the 
cotton manufacture. About twenty years ago, there was scarcely one 
in Glasgow ; and now, in that astonishing mart of enterprise, and in its 
immediate neighbourhood, there are forty-two mills the farthest of 
which scarcely extends halfa mile beyond the royalty, and which 
collectively contain 9,012 looms. A single woman, who is capable 
of managing two looms throws off daily forty-eight yards of 10°° and 
11° shirtings; and of blaws and coarser fabrics, she is capable of 
throwing of considerably more; but to allow for the finer fabries 
wrought, and some inferior hands, the average may be twenty-two 
yards for each loom, which makes the aggregate production of the 
whole fall little short of 200,000 yards a day. ‘The whole hands 
employed in the production of this astonishing quantity are about 
4,600 women, and 650 men; and which would require upwards of 
20,000 ordinary hand-weavers to produce in the same space of time. 
But it is not the quantity alone that excites our wonder; the quality, 
and the different fabrics which they are capable of preducing, and 
which, but a few years ago, was thought impossible, come in for an 
ample share of our admiration. For a long while steamloom weaving 
was confined almost exclusively to coarse and thin fabries, which 
were only suitable for a foreign market ; but now it produces much 
variety for domestic consumption. There are four or five mills 
which manufacture little else than shirtings, stripes, and derrys, the 
last of which is a species of very heavy cloth, consistjng of blue weft 
laid on a white ground ; and in others are made 14¢, 16”, and 18° 
cossus, hair cords, crams, and checks, some patterns of which 
require two or three shvttles. Bed curtain, tweels, and fustians, 
are also very common productions. Lawn grounds have been 
attempted, and what at one time many geniuses in the trade con- 
sidered as impracticable, the manufacturing lappets by power machi- 
nery, has becn in practice for some time.—Glasgow Journal. 





SPECTRAL ILLUSION. 


The following curious account of a case of spectral illusion js 
given in a letter to the editor of the Kdinburgh Journal of Science. 
—€§ On Dececmber 26, 1829, about half-past four in the afternoon, 
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Mrs. — was standing near the fire in the hall, and on the point 
of- going up stairs to dress, when she heard, as she supposed, my 





voice calling her name, ‘ Come here, come to me.’ She 
imagined that Iwas calling at the door to have it opened, went to 
it, and was surprised on opening it to find no one. She returned 
to the fire, and again heard the same voice calling very distinctly 
and loud ‘—— Come, come here.’ She then opened twe other doors 
in the same room, but seeing no one, she returned to the fire-place. 
After a few moments, she heard the same voice still calling ‘ —— 
Come to me, come, come away ;’ this time in a loud, plaintive, and 
somewhat impatient tone. She answered as loudly, ‘Where are 
you? I don’t know where you are,’—still imagining that I was 
somewhere in search of her; but receiving no answer, shortly went 
up stairs. On my return to the bouse about half-an-hour after- 
wards, she inquired why I called her so often, and where I was ; 
and was of course surprised to hear 1 had not been near the house 
at the time. On the 30th of the same month, at about four o’clock, 
p.m., Mrs. —— came down stairs into the drawing-room, which 
she had quitted a few minutes before, and on entering the room, 
saw me, as she supposed, standing with my back to the fire. She 
addressed me, asking how it was I had returned so soon. (I had 
left the house for a walk ‘half-an-hour before). She said I looked 
fixedly at her with a serious and thoughtful expression of counte- 
nance, but did not speak. She supposed I was busied in thought, 
and sct down in an arm chair near the fire, and close within a 
couple of feet at mosteof the figure she still saw stauding before her. 
As however, the eyes still continued to be fixed upon her, after a 
few minutes she said,‘ Why don’t you speak ——/? The figure 
upon this moved off towards the window at the farther end of the 
room, the eyes still gazing on her, and passed so very close to her 
in doing so, that she was struck by the circumstances of hearing no 
step nor sound, nor feeling her clothes brushed against, nor even 
any agitaiion in the air. ‘The idea then arose for the first time 
into her mind, that it was no reality, but a spectral illusion.” 





THE RENT OF LAND IN DIFFERENT COUNTIES. 


Rent. Produce for Wages Total. 


and Profit. 
United States of America - 1 - - = Il 
RRO ew a em ie) =) et Rie oe AO 
England - - - - - =» 8 - - - @Q 
Ireland- - - - - -4or5 - - Jors 
Tuscany - - - - - - 6 - - - 6 - - 12 
Papal States - - - - - 8 - - - 4 
Abysinia - - - = - - 9 = - - 38 
Hindoostan - - - - -10 - = = @2 
Babylon - - - - - - O = = = OQ 
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If we suppose that the second column of figures shows the amount 
of productions which fall to the labourer’s share, and that the last 
in the bottom shows the lowest on whic hhe can subsist, we shall at 
once perceive the necessity of preventing him from gradually sink- 
ing to this wretched condition. When the Babylonian landlords 
tried to extort. more than ten parts ont of twelve, the bonds of 
society broke asunder, and the country remains to this day a sad 
spectacle of the effects of the selfish system. 





THREE LORD MAYORS IN LONDON!!! 


The good citizens of London have just had a greater assemblage 
of civic dignitaries amongst them, than have for years graced the 
metropolis. Not less than three Lord Mayors!! ‘The Lord Mayor, 
whose functions expired on Tuesday last. ‘The Lord Mayor, whose 
civic duties commenced on that day; and the Lord Mayor of Dublin! 
This is an honour of which few cities can boast; but highly as we in 
modern times may value such an honour, it w ould seem to have been 
viewed with far different feelings by our forefathers. Lord Mayors, a 
few centuries ago, must have been considered terrible fellows, when 
an assemblage of three of them was looked upon as an omen of the 
most dreadful import. For we find in an old northern prediction of 
the fifteenth century, that such a combination portended evils to the 
country of the most awful character. It is said— 


“When London sees three Lord Mayors, 
Let England for troubles prepare ; 

For in that year, on mischief bent, 

The devil will sta'k throagh Kent, 

And the men of the West and North, 

To the battle field will go forth ; 

And the raven of war will be fed, 

For the living can’t bury the dead,” 





MAJESTIC OAK. 


The following are the dimensions of an oak, which may be justly 
termed the King of the British forest scenery. It is growing about 
one mile from Hemel Hempstead, Essex, the, burying place of the 
celebrated Harvey, (who -discovered the circulation of the blood). 
The stem of this enormous tree is sound, the top began to get bare 
about 150 years ago, the centre is pretty well clothed with foliage. 
It is not until you have ascended into this magnificent tree, that you 
have a full idea of its amazing spread, or become struck with the 
magnitnde of its limbs, on the lateral spread of which 20 or 30 people 

might stand without inconvenience to each other. The girth at six 
feet from the ground is 58 feet 9 inches, principal arm 18 feet 10 
inches, of the next 16 feet 9 inches, ciscambovence of branches, 353 
feet. 
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Optical Jiusion.— A curious instance 
of visual deception oceurs, in the ap- 
pearance of the spokes of a carriage- 
wheel rolling on the ground, when it is 
viewed through the interval. of vertical 
bars, such as those of d palisade or an 
upright Venetian window-blind. In- 
stead of appearing straight, as they 
actually are, and as they would have 
appeared if no bars intervened, they all 
of them, excepting the upper and lower 
spokes, which have arrived at the ver- 
tical position, appear to be considerably 
curved. The curvature is in the same 
direction on both sides of the upright 
spokes, so that they all seem to turn 
upwards; and the same appearance 
presents itself whether the wheel be 
moving to the right or to the left.of the 
spectator. Dr. Roget, in his lecture at 
the Royal Institution, has traced this 


of the. curve being that resulting from 
the continued intersections of a revolv- 
ing radius, with a vertical line moving 
parallel to itself. 

The quality of water in making bread, 
—The purest and softest water makes 
the best bread, When the waters are 
hard they are found to retard fermenta- 
tion, and the bread becomes less whole- 
some. The author has analyzed several 
samples of bread, for the peculiar ap- 
pearance of which no adequate cause 
could be assigned, but in which he has 
detected sulphate of lime, in some quan- 
tity, sufficient to account for the unusual 
appearance. At Paris, where thé water 
is hard, the same baker cannot make so 
good bread as at Gormes. The purity 
of the waters at Beaume, in Burgundy, 
is the cause why this bread was long ce- 
lebrated as the whitest and best in 





deception to the law of the permanence France. Booru ON WATER. 
of impressions on the retina; the form 
FREEDOM. 


TuneE.—Happy we've been @ thegither 


Oh! the prize of dear, dear freedom, 
Far above a monarch’s throne, 
Who could boast, and rnle a kingdom, 
Over hearts not all his own ? 
Oh ! the prize, &c. 


Oh ! for love, that mocks despairing, 
Woman’s tearful smiling eye ; 
Lover’s chains are well worth wearing: 
Give me.love and liberty. 
Oh! the prize, &c. 


Dear are al! the ties of nature, 
Faithful friends, and kindred near ; 
But the brilliant jewel, freedom ; 


ory: 


is a noble badge to wear. 
Oh! the prize, &c. 


Oh ! the soul ennobling blessing, 
Dearer far than aught below ; 
If the very name is utter’d 
How the heart’s best bleod will flow. 
Oh! the prize, &c, 


To the thirsty wretch ’tis nectar, 
Food and raiment to the poor, 
Him who works a nation’s freedom, 
Blest shall be for evermore. 
Oh! the prize, &c. 


Where is Washington, and Wallace, 
Bruce and Tell, we dearly love ? 
Far away from earthly malice, 
Round their Father’s throne above, 
, h : | Oh! the prize, &c. 


B—., 
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